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NOVEMBER. 





BY HELEN JACKSON. 





November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill, 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things ‘“‘lie down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things “lie down to sleep.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Jerome elected in New York; Tamma- 
ny defeated on the Board of Aldermen 
and tae Board of Estimates and Appro- 
priations, and on three out of the five 
Borough Presidents, and its candidate for 
Mayor elected only by the skin of his 
teeth; the reform ticket triumphant in 
Philadelphia; ‘Boss’? Cox defeated in 
Ohio, and the Gorman amendment voted 
down in Maryland—these are among the 
things which the people of the United 
States will have cause to remember with 
gratitude on Thanksgiving Day. And 
the women helped to do it. 





The central strike committee at St. 
Petersburg, the leaders of the movement 
that has terrified the Czar into granting 
more reforms than years of argument and 
pleading had won from him, have issued 
a proclamation demanding ‘‘the immedi- 
ate convocation of aconstituent assembly, 
elected by the universal, equal, direct 
and secret suffrages of all adult citizens, 
without distinction of sex, creed, or na- 
tionality.” 


BO” 


In view of the massacres of Jews 
throughout Russia during the past few 
days, and especially of the frightful cruel- 
ties committed upon women and children, 
there is a sad appropriateness in the play 
that the great Russian actor, Mr. Paul 
Orleneff, is to give in Boston at the Bijou 
Theatre on the evening of Nov. 15. This 
drama, ‘‘The Chosen People,’’ depicts the 
life of a Jewish family in Russia, the 
conflict between old and new ideas, and 
the heart-struggle arising from the love 
of a Jewish girl for a Gentile student, 





The last scene brings upon the stage the 
anti Jewish riot and massacre which have 
‘cast their shadows before’’ during the 
earlier acts. The playis given in Russian, 
but a full printed synopsis will be fur- 
nished, and the acting is said to be so 
wonderful that even those who do not 
know the language can understand. This 
drama, given by the same company, ran 
for a hundred nights in Berlin. Among 
those who have seen and admired Mr, 
Orleneff and his company and are much 
interested in it are Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson of the Century, Mrs. Ole 
Bull, Mr. Ernest Crosby, Mr. Oliver Her- 
ford and many others. Tickets, ranging 
from $1.50 to 50 cents, for sale at the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, at the 20th 
Century Club, 3 Joy St., and at Herrick’s, 
Copley Square. 


WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN. 





Last Tuesday, many States and cities 
held the elections that determined whether 
they should have good or bad government 
during the coming year. Outside the 
equal suffrage States, no woman had a 
vote in deciding issues that were as mo- 
mentous to her and her children as they 
could be to any man. But it has been 
instructive and inspiring to see the active 
part that these unenfranchised citizens 
have been taking in the campaigns. 

In New York City, the earnest work of 
the women in behalf of Jerome has called 
out the admiration even of opponents, 
The Boston Herald (opposed to equal suf- 
frage) says editorially: 


Bless the women! How they are work- 
ing for Jerome and against the bosses, 
with their automobiles following up pub- 
lic meetings and street parades distrib- 
uting bushels of Jerome literature; their 
armies of picked newsboys dealing out 
hot stuff at the subway and elevated sta- 
tions during the rush hours; their night 
processions of autos with stereopticons 
throwing upon big sheets the split ticket 
to teach the masses how to use it; their 
volunteer bands of watchers upon lodging 
houses and tenements to prevent the col- 
onization of floaters! Bless the women 
municipal leaguers and clubbers and sweet 
Rainy Daisies! They are giving the men 
folks very practical lessons in election- 
eering, and demonstrating their capacity 
and genius for systematic and effective 
political work which must rejoice Justice 
Brewer and confound Grover Cleveland. 


In Philadelphia also women worked 
hard to redeem their city. The Toledo 
(O.) Morning Times said editorially: 


In quiet, staid, precedent-loving Phila- 
delphia, the women are in politics up to 
their elbows. 

They are so aroused in the battle against 
political corruption and graft that they 
are willing to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the men and fight. 

Precedent may go hang! 

It is a grand good thing to see them 
come out of their moss-grown,‘‘sheltered’’ 
life, and put their shoulders to the wheel 
in aiding the accomplishment of the 
downfall of the public evils that have been 
made apparent in their city. 

It required nerve for the first woman to 
act. Formerly peopledidn’t admire nerve 
ina woman. They do now. 

The old manner of sitting back and 
waiting to be ‘‘protected’”’ is gradually 
disappearing—possibly because there were 
not enough protectors to go around; pos- 
sibly because they didn’t want the job. 

In every city a halt has been called on 
the ancient way, wherein the woman’s 
head grew frantic over its dull routine, 
her brain rusted from disuse, and her 
mentality shrunk from the compression 
of the ‘‘sheltered life.”’ 

Now, she breathes, comparatively un- 
trammeled, the atmosphere of the whole 
world, and rejoices in the use of all that 
is in her. Her pent-up activities have 
leaped the barrier, and she is, first of all, 
a human, with humanity’s interests at 
heart. 

The women may prove a power for good 
in graft-ridden Philadelphia. 

A press dispatch frem Richmond, Ind., 
a few days before election, said: 

For the first timein the history of this 
city, the women are taking a hand in the 
struggle for municipal office. At a mass 
meeting attended by 1,200 women yester- 
day, a determined stand was taken against 
the continuation of Dr. W. W. Zimmer- 
man, the present incumbent, in the may- 
or’s chair. His public and private life 
were condemned, 

In many other cities also women worked 
earnestly and bravely for righteousness 
in public affairs. 

All over the land there is rejoicing that 
the united efforts of the good men and 
women have been crowned with so large 
a measure of success, especially in New 
York and Philadelphia. Many of the 
women who took a leading part in this 
good work were our own equal suffrage 
women. And many women hitherto in- 





different to the ballot were roused to 
white heat against the evils of their cities, 
and will hereafter share the wish ex- 
pressed in Miss Shaw's letter in another 
column, that they could vote as well as 
pray. 

One amusing feature of the campaign 
has been the sight of prominent men who 
have been conspicuous opponents of wo- 
man suffrage now exhorting and cheering 
on the women to all this arduous cam- 
paign work. One such case in New York 
was especially laughable. We can under- 
stand the position of those who say that 
women are too fully occupied with domes- 
tic duties to have time to inform them. 
selves upon public questions or to vote. 
But where is the consistency of a man 
who says this, and yet urges women not 
only to inform themselves, but to spend 
hours every day for weeks in instructing 
the male voters, distributing literature, 
making a house-to-house canvass, watch- 
ing lodging-bouses to prevent ‘‘coloniza- 
tion,’? and addressing public meetings 
“two or three times aday’’? After this, 
with what face can these prominent men 
tell these same women that they have not 
time to cast a vote, or that their frail 
physique could not stand the strain of 
political excitement, or that their ‘‘wo- 
manly bloom’’ would be brushed off by 
contact with a campaign? 

We rejoice in the rebuke to Tammany 
andin the redemption of Philadelphia, 
and we rejoice also in the magnificent 
object lesson afforded to those who used 
to say that women must keep out of pol- 
itics. A. 8. B. 


—_ oa Or eC 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Starr. in charge of medical mission 
work in Jewett, N. M., gives in ber quar- 
terly report to the Presbyterian Women’s 
Board of Home Missions this glimpse of 
the character of her work: 

“Night is approaching—a thunderstorm 
sweeping down. Jim, a trustworthy 
Navajo, stops his horses at the gate, 
waves his hand backward toward the 
wagon: ‘Baby sick.’ The doctor, peering 
in, sees the mother crouched on the straw, 
and beside her the sick baby, more dead 
than alive. It so happens that there isno 
one at hand to interpret, and these parents 
may not be willing to trust the child to 
the new doctor’s care. Then comes the 
thought of the telephone, and the trader 
at the agency, ten miles away, is called 
up to act as interpreter and tell the father 
that the child will probably die unless 
left at the hospital. By morning, under 
treatment, the little patient has wonder- 
fully improved, and, as it shows signs of 
hunger, the parents wish to give it cakes 
and hot coffee. Again the ’phone and 
the trader are called upon to explain in 
Navajo that milk only is good for sick 
babies. Imagine the situation, the Navajo 
in his native dress, the agency trader, who 
is an educated Indian in American dress, 
and the physician, all using the telephone 
to care for this little waif of the desert!” 





A promising physician, Dr. Anna C. 
Reeves, died a few days ago at her home 
in Union Hill, N. Y. Dr. Reeves came to 
this country at fifteen years of age. She 
graduated from the Woman’s Medical 
College when she was twenty-two, and 
at once began to practise. She returned 
recently from a visit to her mother in 
Wales. Three years ago, in Wales, she 
won a prize for her poem, recited at one 
of the national Welsh music festivals. 
She had also published a book of poems 
in this country. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The Universalist General Convention in 
session at Minneapolis, Oct. 24, passed the 
following resolution: 

That we believe the democratic idea 
and the logic of our faith and the interest 
of humanity demand that women be ad- 
mitted to equal snffrage with men. 





During the twenty years of its existence 
the Chicago Training School for Missions 
(Methodist Episcopal) has sent 202 of its 
students into the foreign missionary field 
and 1,000 into deaconess work. More 
than 2,000 students have been enrolled at 
the institution, which now has a staff of 
ten resident and thirty non-resident in- 
structors and lecturers. 

Among modern churches which have 
admitted women to the office of deacon 
are the Reformed Presbyterian, the Es- 


tablished Church and the United Free 
Church of Scotland. The two latter have 
made this departure within a year. 


Rev. Jennie A. Bartholomew was or- 
dained on Nov.2 as pastor of the Universal- 
ist Church at Table Grove, Ills. Rev. Edson 
Reifsneider preached the ordination ser- 
mon, Rev. John Hughes, gave the charge 
to the candidate, Rev. Kate Hughes gave 
her “the right hand of fellowship.”’ Miss 
Bartholomew is a graduate of Lombard 
Divinity School. She bas carried qn her 
church work with success for the last 
year. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Schauss, an ardent 
suffragist, was ordained as minister of the 
gospel of spiritual truth last spring. She 
has a charge at Conneaut, O., at present. 
Mrs. Schauss will lend a band in Ohio’s 
press work the coming year. 
oe 

MEN AND WOMEN AS HAZERS. 

The Barnard College girls are being 
criticised for having done a little mild 
hazing. But how about the young men? 
Under the heading, *‘Modern Education,”’ 
the Chicago Advance prints the following 
synopsis of recent collegiate events in 
that part of the world: 

—Son of Mayor Dunne put under a 
hydrant and soaked at Ann Arbor. 

—Fierce rush at same institution, many 
faces smeared with flour, water and lamp- 
black, and hair filled with burrs. 

—Six hundred students ducked in the 
lake at Wisconsin University. 

—Same institution, sophomores 
sp'kes on freshmen. 

—Same institution, freshman battered 
until he is unconscious, and a sophomore 
jumps on an ther freshman with spiked 
shoes until he is quiet. Same institution, 
sophomore held under the water until he 
was so nearly drowned that he bad to be 





use 


carried home on a stretcher; and all the 
combatants smeared with mud. 
—South Bend, 500 students march 


through the streets in their night-shirts, 

—Kankakee, Ills., an inmate of the in- 
sane asylum imagined that be was aco) 
lege student in a cane rush, and had to be 
put in a strait jacket and locked in the 
solitary. 

To this must now be added the placing 
of a Kenyon College student, bound, on 
the railroad track, where he was killed by 
the train. 

Compared with these performances, how 
tame is the action of the Barnard girls in 
forbidding the freshmen to wear French 
heels on their shoes or more than twelve 
hairpins in their hair! 





i 


SHE WOULD BOTH PRAY AND VOTE. 

Rev, Anna H. Shaw a few days ago re- 
ceived the tollowing letter from the bead- 
quarters of the City Party in Philadel- 
phia: 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 31, 1905. 
Rev. A. H. SHAW: 

Dear Sir:—The present campaign is a 
crisis in our city affairs—Good men vs. 
bad men—Good principles vs. bad prin- 
ciples—Government for the people vs. 
government for a corrupt combination, 

The laws of God as well as the laws of 
our land have been disregarded with utter 
indifference. The City Party is fighting 
to reform our city; the eyes of the world 
are upon our fight. 

May we not, with entire propriety, ask 
for the guidance and blessing of Almighty 
God, and, if so, your support in sermon 
and prayers on Sunday next, Nov. 5, 1905? 

Yourstruly, * Wm. T. TILDEN, 
Chairman Campaign Committee. 

Miss Shaw replied: 

Nov. 4, 1905. 

Dear Sir:—Yesterday I received a com- 
munication from your office asking for my 
support in sermon and prayers on Sunday 
next for the success of the City Party. 

I assure you that whatever | can accom- 
plish by my sincere and earnest prayers 
for the success of that party, I will gladly 
do; but if I and the thousands of other 
women in Philadelphia could back up our 
prayers by our vites, we would pray with 
a great deal more faith that our prayers 
would be answered. But so long as the 
women of a city, who are ite most law- 
abiding element, and the class most deep- 
ly interested in moral reform, are deprived 
of a voice and power in deciding public 
questions and the election of officers, we 
women have very little faith that the re 
form for which we pray will remain per- 
manent. 

If the good men who are seeking to 
purify the male government of this city 
would work as hard to secure a constitu. 
ency which is interested in the success of 
moral reform as are the women of this 
city, their present labors would be of 
more lasting value. 

Trusting that the time may come when 
I may not only pray, but may back up my 
prayers by my vote for the success of 
purity and decency in Philadelpbia, I am 





Sincerely yours, ANNA H. SHaw. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
QUEEN RANAVALONA IIL., who reigned 
over Madagascar when the French took 


possession, now lives in banishment in 
Algiers, on an allowance of $6,00u. 


Mrs. IpA H. HARPER writes: “I am 
now comfortably settled in the Olym- 
pian Apartments, Washington, D. C., and 
am hoping for an uninterrupted winter to 
work on a book I am writing.”’ 


Miss ELtspetTH MCCLELLAND, whose re- 
cent advent as a@ woman builder caused 
quite a sensation in the ‘‘trade’’ in Eng- 
land, has built a model house for the 
cheap cottage exhibition. This model 
home for the working man is constructed 
in part of concrete, and its entire cost 
does not exceed $750. It has a kitchen- 
living-room, scullery and bath below, and 
three bedrooms on the second floor. It 
is described as “‘livable,’”’ picturesque, and 
well ventilated and lighted. 


Miss Epiru A. Smiru of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has just been granted a patent for 
a button that can be securely fastened to 
apy garment without use of needle and 
thread. The button is described as wash- 
able and unbreakable, and especially 
adapted for underwear and wash materi- 
als. Miss Smith has already received an 
offer to place her patent with alarge man- 
ufacturing firm, If this invention proves 
to be of as much practical use as is rep- 
resented, it will be a great boon to busy 
women, 


Miss LILLIAN MARY SMALL is marine 


observer at North Truro, Mass., in the 
Cape Cod Highlands, After graduating 
from school, she teok charge of the sta- 
tion of which her father Lad been at the 
head for forty years, in order that he 


might attend to other business. Miss 
Small scans the ocean almost constantly 
from sunrise to dark, learning all that is 
possible of the vessels moving up and 
down the coast, noting the flag and name, 
These observations are compiled half- 
hourly and promptly transmitted by tele- 
graph to the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, whence they are disseminated all 
over the world. 


Mrs. Mary I, Woop of Portsmouth, at 
the State Convention of the New Hamp- 
shire W. S. A. last week, said that the 
women’s clubs and the woman suffragists 
were working toward precisely the same 
ends, though many of the club women 
were unconscious of it, and even theoreti- 
cally opposed to it. All the training of 
the clubs and all their activities, such as 
their work for juvenile courts, scientific 
philanthropy, street-cleaning, and other 
civic benefits, are preparing women for 
the responsibilities of the ballot. As 
Mrs. Wood is at the head of the Bureau of 
Information conducted by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, she has a 
good opportunity to know whereof she 
speaks, The one subject on which Hon, 
Grover Cleveland and the snffragists agree 
is that women’s clubs tend to convert 
their members to a belief in equal suffrage. 


OLGA VON BAUMGARTEN, @ Russian 
Red-Cross nurse, has written a description 
of the siege of Port Arthur as seen from 
within, which ought to be issued as a 
tract by the Peace Society. The N. Y. 
Evening Post says: ‘‘A more heartrending 
account of human suffering it would be 
difficult to find. As was to have been ex- 
pected, the hospital staffs are throughout 
blamed for their inefficiency and barba- 
rous treatment of their patients. As- 
signed to a city hospital, this nurse soon 
discovered that only two or three of all 
its attachés were ‘worth a cent.’ These 
men were guilty of inconceivable rough- 
ness and brutality. The patients’ clothes 
were fairly torn fnom them, no matter 
what suffering was caused thereby. As 
soen as patients were brought in from the 
front, the entire force of male nurses, 
with one exception, got drunk ‘in order to 
be jollier,’ as one explained to her. But 
the crowning horror in the story of this 
brave woman is the act of a sanitary in- 
spector who insisted upon it that there 
was plenty of room in the hospital when 
every bed was occupied. He went from 
ward to ward making room by turning 
out to suffering or death fifty sick and 
wounded, many of whom were not even 
in the first stage of convalescence. Not 
even Bertha von Suttner’s ‘Ground Arms’ 
is a better peace tract than is this simple 
story of a Red-Cross nurse with its scarce- 
ly credible story of that ‘sum of all 
crimes’—war.”’ 
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THREE STEPS TO SUFFRAGE. 

A change in public opinion is what is 
needed to bring suffrage for women. 
Therefore our movement must be prima- 
rily educational. The problem is how to 
enlighten the minds and rouse the inter- 
est of the masses of women and men in 
public affairs. 

Elderly people are hard to change, Their 
thonghts have solidified, so to speak, like 
their physical frames. The middle-aged 
are so engrossed by daily cares as to be 
beyond easy reach. Even young people 
are absorbed in their pursuits and pleas- 
ures. Therefore the most hopeful field 
for introducing new ideas must lie with 
the children, whose plastic minds are eas- 
ily and permanently moulded by early 
impressions. 

1. And here, in the very nick of time, 
appears an ally in the ‘School City Asso- 
ciation.’’ To reform our corrupt munici- 
pal governments, civic reformers, without 
any special interest in woman suffrage, 
are proposing to train our youthful citi- 
zens in the duties and responsibilities of 
self-government. The boys and girls are 
now enrolled in the management of their 
school life. Uader the counsel and direc- 
tion of their teachers, they organize them- 
selves into ‘school cities.’’ They elect 
mayor, council and police, impose rules 
and regulations, preserve order, try mem- 
bers charged with misconduct, punish 
offenders,—in short, carry on a munic- 
ipality on a small scale. It is found 
that this system enlists universal interest 
and develops civic enthusiasm. The re. 
sult is better discipline and a higher stand- 
ard of duty and honor inthe school, The 
school city is a practical training in good 
government, The boys and girls soon 
learn to value their franchise, and in after 
life will not need to be converted to our 
views. They will hold them as a matter 
of course, and will be suffragists just as 
they are in Wyoming and Colorado, where 
the voting of women causes no remark 
because it is the regular custom. 

2. A second auxiliary will be found in 
introducing into the school the inculcation 
of national and international peace and 
arbitration. When children learn the rea 
nature of war—its folly, cruelty, waste 
and injustice—they will grow up with an 
aversion to militarism which will affect 
their after life. Their active efforts will 
be directed to prevent conflict by a reason- 
able consideration for the feelings and in- 
terests of others. Women will share in 
the aspiration for peace, and will become 
identified with the effort to maintain it. 
The mother element will give amenity to 
politics. 

3. The requisite change of public senti- 
ment baving been thus effected by enroll- 
ing the children in ‘school cities’ and by 
pointing out in the schools the oppressive 
curse of armies and navies even in times 
of peace, the next step will be the enact- 
ment of the so-called ‘‘Initiative and Ref- 
erendum,”’ thereby enabling a certain pro- 
portion of the voters, at a given time, to 
enact laws or repeal them, or to amend 
State Constitutions, without having first 
to secure the assent of the Legislature. 

Let snffragists every where work for this 
trinity of reforms,—the school city, peace 
and arbitration, and the Initiative and 
Referendum. In 21 years our voting 
population will largely consist of men 
who have been accustomed to see girls 
participate in civic duties and responsibil- 
ities, and have learned the lesson of inter- 
national peace. Such men will use the 
means provided for amending the organic 
law, and will establish a true democracy, 
based upon the united suffrages of men 
and women. H. B. B. 


—_——-__»-a— 


JOHN BURROUGHS FOR SUFFRAGE. 





John Burroughs, naturalist and author, 
in a recent interview in the New York 
Times, declared himself unequivocally in 
favor of equal suffrage. 

“Do you find women or men most re- 
sponsive and appreciative of the best in- 
fluences in literature?’”’ he was asked. 

‘*Women are, in the main,’’ he answered. 
‘And to my mind this talk of women not 
being able to vote intelligently is idle. So 
far as itis possible to forecast, it will bea 
distinct benefit to us as a people when our 
women are enfranchised. There is. no 
reason on earth why they should not have 
the privilege of the ballot. It would cre- 


ate in them an interest in public questions, 





and by so doing, by broadening their hori- 
zons, would make them better wives and 
mothers, without in the least destroying 
their femininity. And the day is surely 
coming, is, in my opinion, very near at 
hand, when equal suffrage will be a rule 
rather than an exception.”’ 


THE PHILADELPHIA CAMPAIGN. 





Not since the troublous days of the 
Civil War have the women of Philadel- 
phia been stirred to public activity as in 
the present exciting campaign for better 
city government. The most retiring home- 
makers are alive to the situation, and 
realize that the best way to safeguard the 
home is by vigilant effort on outside in- 
fluences that make for good or ill within 
the domestic entrenchment. 





Last September, ex-Minister William 
Potter, at a mass meeting preceding the 
City Party Convention, appealed to the | 
women to organize in every ward to help | 
carry the election and secure more honest | 
administration of municipal government. | 
The shame of Philadelphia, its graft, its | 
vice, its dishonesty revealed in every de- 
partment and office, are widely known. 
That men had blundered, and fallen into 
political chaos, was the universal com 
ment. And in this extremity, the re- 
demption of the city devolved on the 
united efforts of then and women. Tbe 
committee of the reform movement eager- 
ly besought the aid of the various wom- 
en’s organizations. The response was 
surprisingly great. The general sentiment 
expressed was, ‘'This is not politics, but 
morals!’’ and the women went promptly 
to work, 

They were organized as the ‘‘Women’s 
Committee of the City Party,’’ and head- 
quarters were opened in the Real Estate 
Trust Building. This was one of the 
busiest places in Philadelphia, and quan- 
tities of literature, bearing on many 
phases of city corruption, were prepared 
for distribution. Meetings were arranged 
in nearly every one of the 42 wards, and 
capable women speakers secured to ad- 
dress the women residents. Mrs. Blank- 
enburg, Mrs. Owen Wister, Mrs, Oakley, 
Miss Jane Campbell and Miss Jennings 
(the latter a sister of Mayor Weaver's 
wife) were among the prominent women 
who untiringly spoke at these meetings, 
often two and three times daily. The 
newspapers, except the one controlled by 
the machine party, gave hearty support. 
A leading paper printed the following 
editorial, which reflects the general atti- 
tude of the press: 

WOMEN IN POLITICS, 

Chairman William T. Tilden has made 
a@ very important move in the right direc. 
tion by appointing an auxiliary commit- 
tee of women to aid in the reform cam- 
paign of the City Party. This is not only 
a hopeful enterprise, giving promise of 
valuable aid in the strenuous work of 
purifying Philadelphia city politics, but it 
is an epoch-marking event as introducing 
women into the field of practical political 
work. The advanced advocates of wom- 
en’s rights make the acquisition of the 
franchise the alpha and the omega of 
their demands, but if women ever attain 
to a ‘sphere of political influence’ com- 
mensurate with the ambitions of their 
champions, they will find that the casting 
of their votes is, in a sense, the last and 
the Jeast of their labors. The hard work 
of a political campaign is virtually all 
done before election day. 

The women of Philadelphia have now 
their opportunity to exercise their politi- 
cal rights and to fulfill their political re- 
sponsibilities by taking hold of this pre- 
liminary work and doing it more thor- 
oughly, more effectively and more de- 
cently than it was ever done before, Mr. 
Tilden has shown a right sense of the 
serious nature of this movement by ap- 
pointing on the committee some of the 
most distinguished, most competent, most 
highly respected and most influential 
women in this community. These very 
noble and approved good dames are amply 
able to do all that can be done by women 
in forwarding the cause of municipal re- 
form as promoted by the City Party. Let 
us confidently hope they will more than 
answer the highest expectations of their 
friends and the friends of the cause they 
espouse. 

This movement for honesty, decency, 
and a physically clean city is promoted by 
the best of Philadelphia’s citizens,—men 
prominent in letters, in business, in phil- 
anthropy, science and professions, The 
clergy are almost unanimous in their sup- 
port. Among the hardest workers, the 
most frequent speakers, and preéminently 
the most popular man in the city is Mr. 
Rudolph Blankenburg. Every time he 
rises to address a mass meeting an ova- 
tion is tendered—an ovation as a spon- 
taneous and just tribute to one whose in- 
tegrity and labors have made his name 
one of the best known in Philadelphia. 

A significant feature of all the meetings 
is the amount of woman suffrage senti- 
ment expressed. In speaking to a meet- 
ing of the Fourteenth Ward City Party 
women in Spring Garden Street Insti- 
tute, Mr. Addison B. Burk came out boldly 
for woman suffrage. He said, ‘I can never 
understand why women should not have 





a vote. There is a big flaw in our consti- 


tution in regard to this matter. I believe 
in women having the ballot freely. I be- 
lieve, however, in having the privilege of 
franchise governed by educational quali- 
fications, the same as should be applied 
to the male voter.” 

Another outspoken advocate of woman 
suffrage is Mr. W. E. M. Mumford, whose 
every address,that I have heard,is a strong 
plea that women be given the ballot. 

Such frequent assertions, and they oc- 
cur in amazing instances, are no doubt a 
gratification to our State President, Mrs. 
Blankenburg, who is devoting her time 
and effort to this campaign. 

The expenses of the Women’s Commit- 
tee have been sustained by the City Party. 
The headquarters are frequented by en- 
thusiastic women volunteering services 
in any capacity desired. Buttons are 
freely distributed. These bear a flag and 
the city colors, blue and gold. One of 
the popular leaflets was that addressed 
to the housekeepers. It says in part: 

“This is not Politics but Morals.’’ 
HOUSEKEEPERS! ATTENTION! 

Do you want good government in Phil- 
adelphia? In the coming election the 
City Party stands for lower rents, pure 
water, enough schools, cheap gas, clean 
streets, more playgrounds, and other 
things good for you. Against increase in 
tax rate, graft, protected vice, grade 
crossings, assessment of salaries, police 
oppression, and other things bad for you. 


TAKE NOTICE, 


The Durham Organization or ‘‘Gang’’ 
has had uninterrupted control of the gov- 
ernment of Philadelphia since 1897, and 
there is evidence to prove that: 

Since Jan. 1, 1904, the total number of 
cases of typhoid, including deaths in the 
city, was 11,978. All traceable to bad 
water. We pay $1.00 for gas—Cleveland 
pays 70 cents (an admittedly high rate). 
You saved the gas works to the city last 
spring. Keep them safe. 

Our streets are littered with dust and 
paper in summer, and don’t forget the 
snow last winter. 

In September, 1905, there were over 
9,000 children in school on half time or 
turned away. 

Mayor Weaver has saved the city 
$800,000 on next year’s contracts, during 
the past six months. It has been saved 
for you, 

At least 50,000 votes were fraudulently 
cast at the last election. This mezas that, 
on the average, 45 fraudulent votes were 
cast in every voting precinct. Your 
neighborhood is one of them. 

If these are some of the results of gov- 
ernment by the ‘‘Gang,’’ why should they 
do any better now? Why trust them any 
longer? Whatis your duty? Urge every 
man you can to vote for the City Party 
ticket. 

Last election 175,000 men in Philadel- 
phia did not vote. This is an average of 
160 men to every election division in the 
city. Think of it! 160 of the voters in 
your neighborhood did not cast their bal- 
lots last February. Were the men in your 
household of this number? If they were, 
don’t let it happen again. 

Recruits are obtained by personal can- 
vass, and by coupons which are printed 
in the daily papers. 

The Civic Betterment Association, of 
which Mrs. Edward G. McCollin is presi- 
dent, purposes to make the present wom- 
en’s committee a part of its permanent 
organization. 


POSTSCRIPT (Nov. 8): 


The contest for good government in 
Philadelpbia has resulted in a victory for 
the City Party. A majority of 43,000 
gives graft-ridden, crime-polluted Phila- 
delphia a hope for clean, honest admin- 
istration. 

The campaign was unique. All the 
decent, moral forces were enlisted to 
carry the city for emancipation from 
boss-rule and knavery. It will delight 
the readers of the JoURNAL to know that 
the nf&n most popular in the reform 
movement is our own fearless champion, 
Mr. Rudolph Blankenburg. After much 
persuasion he reluctantly consented to 
be a candidate on the City Party ticket, 
and his name there, with his unimpeach- 
able record for integrity and a ‘‘square 
deal for all,’? was a potent factor in car- 
rying his party to success. 

Two points were especially pronounced 
in the campaign: First, the hearty sup- 
port and tireless work of the women, ir- 
respective of social standing, in all the 
wards. Second, the number of clergymen 
who urged these women to devote them- 
selves to this new enlargement of their 
old domestic spheres, and the many 
churches that held what might be termed 
‘political services’ in behalf of honesty 
in public affairs. 

Of course Mrs, Blankenburg has been 
active. She was in demand everywhere, 
and frequently spoke several times a day 
at meetings of the Women’s Committee, 

One great good to influence the future 
is the moral lesson taught the young 
men and women on ballot ethics. Col- 
lege boys, professional men, laborers and 
representatives of nearly all classes of 
business and trades volunteered their aid 
in watching and maintaining order at the 
polls. 

Graft has received a mortal blow. May 
the reform efforts continue until the un- 





savory history of Pennsylvania politics 
is a forgotten record of the past! 
IpA PorTER Boyer. 





SMALL ANTI-SUFFRAGE MEETING AT 
RADCLIFFE.. 

A meeting was held by the Graduates’ 
Club and the Emmanuel Club of Radcliffe 
College on Nov. 7, to listen to Mrs. A. J. 
George and Representative Luce of Som- 
erville, in behalf of the ‘Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women.”’ The 
meeting had been extensively advertised, 
but out of Radcliffe’s 600 students, only 
about twenty-five came. A Radcliffe girl 
who is a strong believer in equal suffrage 
says in a private letter written on the 
evening of Nov. 7: 


From our point of view, this afternoon’s 
meeting was a great success. It was sup- 
posed to begin at 4.30 P. M. At that 
time there were no college girls in the 
room except the ushers. At about 4.45 
I counted ten college girls, and saw that 
five or six of them were girls on our side, 
I don’t think more than twenty-five col- 
lege girls attended the meeting, though 
there were about the same number, or 
probably more, of outsiders, women be- 
tween thirty and fifty years of age. The 
auditorium looked actually empty. Ex- 
cuse my jubilant spirit! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 10th annual convention of the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, held 
in Cambridge Springs, Oct. 19, 20, and 21, 
was the most profitable in its history—so 
say the delegates and visitors (more than 
400 in number) who were privileged to 
attend. The meetings were held in the 
little theatre in the Rider Hotel building. 
The absence of social functions was an 
encouraging feature of the convention; 
every body was there for a serious purpose, 
and while the truly social was not neglect- 
ed, the pink tea and the dress parade were 
nowhere in evidence. 

The keynote of the convention was pub- 
lic education. It was interesting to the 
suffragists who, seven years ago, sat in 
the convention for the first time and 
listened to the reports of committees so 
hopeful of reforms to be effected by wo- 
man’s influence, to hear the same commit- 
tees report that while, by herculean 
efforts, some progress had been made, the 
committees felt handicapped by want of 
the ballot. In fact, the testimony in favor 
of suffrage was very marked, from the 
address of welcome to the closing discus- 
sion on ‘Pennsylvania, its strength and 
its weakness.’’ In response to the roll- 
call, Miss Jane Campbell of the Woman 
Suffrage Society of Philadelphia County, 
elicited applause when she reported ‘‘four 
delegates, four visitors, and many mem- 
bers all over the room representing other 
clubs.”’ 

At the close of the convention, Miss 
Campbell, Mrs. Luckie, the treasurer, and 
Mrs. Price, the vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania W.S. A., started on a suffrage 
tour. They went first to Meadville, where 
they attended a meeting of the P. E. Study 
Club in the Presbyterian Church. The 
president, Mrs. Cowing, presided. There 
was an address of welcome and a short 
but encouraging paper on the aims and 
successes of the club, both by members, 
and then the visitors addressed the meet- 
ing on different phases of the suffrage 
work, An informal reception followed, 
with refreshments. 

Next morning the ladies left for Pitts- 
burg. There they were met by Mr. J. 
Ludwig Koethen, Jr., a staunch friend of 
our cause, and conducted to the Bellefield 
Club House, where the Allegheny County 
P. E. Society was holding a meeting with 
a varied program—music, address of wel- 
come and response, and short talks from 
the presidents of other clubs. Mrs, Luckie 
read a letter from Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
bearing greetings and explaining the cam- 
paign in Oregon; also Miss Shaw’s letter 
of advice to auxiliary clubs. Miss Camp- 
bell and Mrs, Price read papers, and Mrs. 
Price gave some of her experiences as a 
candidate for school director. Several 
new members were added. The visitors 
were most hospitably entertained at din- 
ner by Mrs. Charles Gray, and in the 
evening attended the P. E. Club of Wil- 
kinsburg, at which Mrs. Gray presided. 
Here again a varied and effective program 
had been arranged by the local club. 

Sunday was indeed a.day of rest to the 
tired club women. Monday found them 
ready for work again. A visit to the Alle- 
gheny Manual Training School in the 
morning was followed by lunch in the 
comfortable home of the Business Wom- 
en’s Club. The afternoon found us at a 
meeting of the Bellevue Equal Rights As- 
sociation, and here again the club added 
some new members. The visitors were 
entertained at supper by the members, 
Miss Campbell and Mrs. Price being the 
guests of Mrs. Lashley of Avalon. 

When we boarded the trolley to go to 








the meeting of the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion of Allegheny (the local society) at 
seven o'clock, there were ten of our party, 
This meeting was largely attended and 
very enthusiastic. It also had the socia} 
feature—an informal reception, enjoyed 
by all. 

Tuesday afternoon found us at the Wo. 
man’s Club of Wilkinsburg, where we had 
an opportunity to present some thoughts 
on woman suffrage. After dinner with 
Mrs, Gray, we found our way to Coraopo- 
lis, one of the outlying suburbs, where 
there are a few suffragists, though not yet 
organized. Their number was augmented 
at this meeting, and they hope soon to 
form a society. 

For Wednesday afternoon we accepted 
an invitation to attend and address the 
New Era Club, and for Thursday after- 
noon, the Columbian Council of Jewish 
Women. On Friday morning we started 
for home, feeling that we had had unusual 
opportunities of presenting our reform to 
women of many minds, and hoping that 
we had been favored to avail ourselves of 
these opportunities to the good of the 
cause we have so much at heart. 

We want to express our appreciation of 
the thoughtful and sympathetic hospi- 
tality of Mr. and Mrs. Koethen, who not 
only speak and work for suffrage, but live 
outin their family life the principles of 
justice and equality which underlie this 
reform. We wish also cordially to thank 
the many other kind friends who by their 
sympathy and hospitality made our ‘‘mis- 
sionary tour’’ possible. E. H. E. P, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Pittsburg Club women have been 
wonderfully edified during the past week 
by a “visitation” from three prominent 
suffrage workers, Mrs. Eilen H. E. Price 
of Swarthmore, Mrs. Mary B. Luckie of 
Chester and Miss Jane Campbell of Phila- 
delphia. The Allegheny County Equal 
Rights Association, which is only a year 
or so old, gave its initial public reception 
Oct, 21, in the Bellefield Club house. 
Several ladies from the New Era, Twen- 
tieth Century and other clubs took part in 
the discussion, ‘‘Woman’s Place in the 
State.” Then Mrs. Lidie W. Koethen, 
who was acting as mistress of ceremonies, 
introduced the belated visitors, Miss 
Campbell promptly blamed their tardiness 
on the Pittsburg street-cars, which are 
almost as slow and unreliable as those of 
Philadelphia. She then gave us a con- 
vincing talk, followed by Mrs. Price with 
an excellent paper, and then Mrs. Luckie 
added her mite. It was the first genuine 
woman suffrage meeting some of the 
Pittsburg women had ever attended, but 
I venture the assertion it will not be their 
last. 

On Saturday evening the Woman’s Civic 
Club held a meeting in the South Avenue 
M. E, Church of Wilkinsburg, where the 
same ladies talked in theirown convincing, 
entertaining manner. Miss Campbell on 
this occasion read ‘‘The Widow’s Mite,” 
Miss Mary Moffit, a prominent school 
teacher of Pittsburg, gave an account, of 
her experiences in Colorado. 

Meetings were held in Bellevue, Cora- 
opolis and Allegheny. As to the latter, 
among those who contributed to the 
evening’s entertainment was Rev. Lee 
Starr of Illinois, the only woman who 
ever graduated from the Western Penn- 
sylvania Theological Seminary. At all 
these meetings new recruits were added. 

The most effective work was accom- 
plished, however, at the Columbian Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, when these warm- 
hearted, impulsive women heard for the 
first time the gospel of political freedom 
for woman as well as for her brother, and 
eagerly asked: ‘‘What can we do to obtain 
this freedom?” 

Western Pennsylvania women are asleep 
on this subject, and need a good deal of 
pinching and punching to wake them up. 
When once they are fully awake, they 
certainly will make a stir. G. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 30. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
W.S. A. was held in Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence, Oct. 10. In the absence of 
the president, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, the 
first vice-president, Mrs. Jeannette S. 
French, presided. Mrs. Binney, on be- 
half of the executive committee of the 
chapel, extended a cordial welcome, The 
anpual report of the secretary, Mrs. An- 
nie M. Jewett, told of the successful pro- 
test against the obnoxious clause in the 
Statehood bill. Upon the solicitation 
of the Association, Mr. Arnold B, Chace 
presented to Pembroke Hall, the woman’s 
college of Brown University, the History 
of Woman Suffrage, paying for it from the 
fund left for auffrage uses by his mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. This report, 
and those of the treasurer and the secre- 
taries of Leagues and committees, showed 
considerable work finished and more in 
progress. A small increase in member- 
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WHOOSOlS FSS SSSSSS SFESBESS BEBE OUU 


SOMETHING NEW 


It was needed—Every Woman will appreciate 
The New Hook for a Woman’s Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


A TIME SAVER 
A NERVE SAVER 
A MODERN IDEA 


Easy to Use—Won’t Tear the Skirts 


See That 
Hook? 
It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox “ 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST” SHOEMAN 


Hagana’s Corner—Washington and Boylston Streets 
“The Shoe That Made Boston Famous”’ 
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ship was noted, and increased general in- 
terest, The officers were published in 
the National Column last week. 

The newly elected president expressed 
her warm appreciation of the valuable 
service of Mrs. Dewing. She thanked the 
society for the honor and the responsibil- 
ity conferred upon her. She would try 
to do her best, and she felt sure that she 
should have the support of those who 
had elected her. 

Rev. George Willis Cooke of Wakefield, 
Mass., then made an interesting and 
thoughtful address. He affirmed that 
although he had always believed in uni- 
versal suffrage, his reasons for it had en- 
tirely changed in the last few years. He 
was now convinced that when the duties 
of women rather than their rights were 
emphasized, and a certain economic posi- 
tion was attained, inevitably men would 
grant the desired suffrage, even without 
the asking. 

Supper was served at 6.30 in the vestry 
to all present, for a nominal price. Two 
vocal solos were rendered by Miss “or- 
nelia C. Huling, ‘‘Good-By, Sweet. Day,”’ 
and “The Dawn,”’ Miss Jennie Reynolds 
gave several instrumental selections. 

The evening’s program was in charge of 
the younger members of the association. 
Dr. Margaret S. Hardman presided. The 
other speakers were Mrs, Fred L. Smith, 
editor of the State, Mr. Irving Reynolds, 
Miss Margaret Fisken and ex-Representa- 
tive Joseph McDonald. J. B. Be 
Additional State Correspondence on Page 180.) 
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STUDY CLUB. 


The Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government makes the follow- 
ing announcement: 


If sufficient numbers make application, 
a class for the study and discussion of the 
following topics will meet at No. 6 Marl- 
boro’ St., at 2.80, on the first and third 
Tuesday afternoons of the month, from 
Nov. 21 to April 17 inclusive. No work 
will be required in preparation, though 
collateral reading will be recommended. 
If the class is formed, it will be open 
without charge to members of the State 
Suffrage Association and its branches, and 
notice of the first meeting will be sent 
to all applicants. 


TOPICS, 


I. The City. (Leaders, Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield and Mr. Ralph Albertson). 

1. Municipal Organization of Boston, 
Nov. 21. 

2. Naturalization and Election Laws, 
Dec. 5. ; 

8. Work of Departments, Dec, 19. 

4. Relation between City and State. 
Civil Service Reform, Jan, 2. 

Il. The State. (Leader, Mrs. Charles 
Park). 

1. Organization of Massachusetts, Jan. 
6 





2. Work of State Boards, Feb. 6. 
3. Legislative Methods. Initiative and 
Referendum, Feb. 20. 


III. The Nation. 
P. Follett). 

1, Federal Organization, March 6. 

2. Relation between Nation and States, 
March 20 

3. Congressional Methods, April 3. 

IV. International Affairs. (Leader, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead). 

1, World-Organization, April 17. 

2. Problems of To-Day, May 1. 


OFFICE CALENDAR, 


Office at 6 Marlboro’ St. open from 9.30 
to 12,30 and from 1.380 to 4.30 every week 
day except Saturday. 


(Leader, Miss Mary 





Special office day, Tuesday. 

Second Tuesday in each month, Work 
Conference, on the following subjects: 

Nov. 14. School Suffrage. 


Dec, 12, Literature and Press Work. 
Jan. 9. Legislation and Civics, 
Feb. 13. Increase of Membership. 


March 13. Industrial Conditions Affect- 
ing Women and Children, 

April 10. Enrolment. 

First and third Tuesday in each month, 
Study Class as in foregoing announcement 
(application to be sent to Mrs. Park not 
later than November 15). 

Fourth Tuesday, informal ‘‘At Home’’ 
day. 

——_++ooe——_—__— 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Remember that in the cities the time 
before registration closes is now very 
short. Every suffragist should register 
and vote, both for the good of the schools, 
and also to show her principles. 

A Conference on School Suffrage will be 
held at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, Tuesday, 
Nov. 14, at 2.30 P.M. Allinterested are 
invited. 

In Boston, registration for the school 
election of Dec. 12 is now open, at the 
Old Court House, and will close Nov, 22, 
at 10 P. M.. The Board of Registrars 
have this year dropped from the list the 
names of 2,500 women. See that your 
name ison. Do not trust to the fact that 
it was on last year and ought to be on 
now. Every year some names are 
dropped by mistake. It is also rumored 
that of the 2,500 names left off this year, 
1,400 belong to an organization especially 
obnoxious to the machine politicians. 
Take no chances, but make sure that your 
name is on the list. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. J. Ellen Foster accompanied Sec- 
retary Taft’s party to the Philippines, 
with a commission from the President to 
look into moral and religious conditions. 
Dr. Homer Stuntz writes: ‘‘She did us all 
good, and goes back fired with the mis- 
sionary possibilities.”’ 


Mrs. E. M. Thatcher, superintendent 
of the W.C. T. U., Florence, N. J., has 
written to the Navy Department, suggest- 
ing that the building in which the Peace 
Conference was held at Portsmouth be 
turned over for the use of the enlisted 
men as a place of amusement and fora 
chapel, and that the building be named 
“The Theodore Roosevelt Peace Build- 
ing.” 

After an existence of 22 years, the Me- 
surgia, one of New York’s oldest and 
most famous male singing societies, has 
just admitted women singers to its ranks, 
At its first rehearsal of the season, in 
preparation for its first concert, to be held 
on Dec, 8, @ chorus of women sang with 
the men the selection from Liszt’s ‘St. 
Elizabeth,’’ which will form the second 
part of the program. 


Mrs. Armenia S. White, of Concord, 
N. H., attained her 88th birthday on Nov. 
1. There was no formal celebration, but 
Mrs. White was showered with beautiful 
flowers and congratulatory messages. 
Among the latter was one from the State 
Suffrage Convention in Claremont, ex- 
pressing gratitude for her great services 
to the cause of equal rights, and wishing 
that many more years of life may be ac- 
corded to her. 


PRC GO4E8S OO4FFFF0SS1ESE4E44E48O8 OU 


The firm of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
Co. is one of the leading houses in the 
Boston china and glass trade. Five of the 
company have been together for thirty- 
five years and one for twenty years. This 
is an evidence of unusual stability, and 
may in part account for its high reputa- 
tion and eminent success. It will soon 
move from Federal Strest into a new 
eleven story building corner Franklin and 
Hawley Streets, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

Lynn.—Sefiorita Huidobro will ad- 
dress the members and friends of the 
Lynn Forum on ‘*What the Ballot Means 
to Women,’ next Sunday evening, at the 
hall 54 Keith Building, Central Ave., near 
R. R. station, Lynn. The meeting will be 
under the auspices of the Lynn Equal 
Rights Club. 





MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 24th Annual Convention of the Min- 
nesota W.S. A. will be held in Minneapolis 
Nov. 14 and 15. 

Believing that, as the home is the strength 
of the municipality, State and nation, \the 


| home-makers should have a voice in our gov- 


ernment, our association aims to secure the 
ideal government of men and women, by 
men and women, for men and women. 

Not until this nation applies to women 
the principles which are the foundation of its 
existence, will this be a just government, 
“deriving its powers from the consent of the 
governed.”’ 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
men and women to meet with us in conven- 
tion assembled in the interests of justice, 
liberty and truth. 

Maud C. Stockwell, President. 
Marion L. Sloane, Vice-President. 
Cora Smith Eaton, Rec. Secretary. 
Olive S. Clark, Cor. Secretary. 
Margaret Koch, Treasurer. 
Margaret J. Kelly, First Auditor. 
Geo. W. E. Hill, Second Auditor, 
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HUMOROUS. 


Jimmy—W hat makes the twenty-first of 
December the shortest day in the year? 

Father—Er— well, the Christmas shop- 
ping, probably.—Jnter-Ocean. 








After the concert. — He—I envy that 
man who sang the tenor solo. 

She—Why, I thought he hada very poor 
voice. 

He—So did I; but just think of his 
nerve!—Life. 


‘My son,’’ he said sternly, as, with 
switch in hand, he confronted the lad, ‘‘do 
you know why I am going to whip you?”’ 

‘*Yes, dad,’’ replied the little fellow. 
‘It’s because you’re bigger’n I am,’’— 
Lippincott’s. 


A Brooklyn public school teacher once 
required a lad of ten to compose a sen- 
tence containing the word “‘dogma.’’ The 
pupil, after some deliberation, submitted 
his effort. It read as follows: ‘The dog- 
ma has five pups.”’ 


**Who’s that little fellow drivin’ by with 
that Pushington girl? Do you s’pose he’s 
the one that they say’s goin’ to marry 
her?’’ 

*“Shouldn’t wonder. I guess that’s her 
fiasco.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘Yes, he’s an enthusiastic golf player 
now, but he’s worrying a good deal be- 
cause he’s so small,”’ 

‘*Afraid he’ll never get to be an expert?”’ 

“Not at all. He’s afraidthere won’t be 
room enough on him for all the medals 
he’s going to win.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


A teacher in language put this sentence 
on the board for correction: ‘*The horse 
and the cow is in the lot,’’ and asked what 
was wrong. At first no one answered; 
finally a small boy raised his hand. ‘*‘What 
is it, Johnny?’’ asked the teacher, ‘You 
should put the lady first,’’ corrected John- 
ny.—Congregationalist. 








New England Passengers for Royal 
Blue Line Trains of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Have Advantage 
of Direct Street Car Service from 
Grand Central Station to the 
New 23d Street Station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York City. 





On October 23 a new line of through 
street cars was inaugurated between Grand 
Central Station at New York and the new 
Baltimore & Ohio Station at foot of West 
23dStreet. This arrangement provides ex- 
cellent cross-town transfer for passengers 
from New England territory to Baltimore 
and Washington on the Royal Blue Line 
and to all points on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

The cars will run every four minutes 
from 7.30 a. M. to 7 Pp. M., making the dis- 
tance between the two stations in about 
20 minutes without transfer. 

The famous trains of the Royal Blue 
Line are well known throughout New 
England, and the solution of the transfer 
problem at New York will be appreciated 
by all passengers to Washington and 
points beyond. For tickets and detailed 
information concerning trains, call on or 
address J. B. Scott, New England Passen- 
ger Agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 360 
Washington Street, Boston. 








OUTSIDE WORK.—Armenian of 22, able te 
speak English, with experience of driving and 
caring for a horse, wants to do general outside 
work about a place, Good references. Address 
Harry Stephen, 256 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
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MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 
(R) Ladies’ Tailoring 








This department has been 
re-organized, and we ecall 
the attention ef ladies to 
our facilities for making 
to order cloth costumes, 
outside garments and riding 
habits. 


400 WASHINUTUN STREET. 























The Thanksgiving Anniversary suggests 
the necessities of the dinner table, the 
replenishing of parts of the service which 
have unavoidably disappeared, or obtain- 
ing a new set, and the crockery shops are 
busy places in consequence. Jones, Mc? 
Duffee & Stratton invite attention to their 
stock, and a purchase of anything from a 
single cup and saucer up to the larger 
quantity, will have our best care. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





TEACHER, with 12 years’ experience in al: 
the primary and grammar grades, and much 
practice in running a large house, desires posi- 
tion in either public, private, or boarding school, 
or as housekeeper (manager) or matron in insti- 
tution or private home, 
Eddy, Mrs. A. P. Spaulding, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, Sarah Dyer Barnes, Asst. Supt. of Provi 
dence, R. I, public schools, Charlotte E. Dem- 


of the Penal, Charitable, and Reformatory Dep’t 
of the W.C.T. U. of Rhode Island, Providence. 
Address Mary Tobin Lynch, 35 Pelham St., New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 








References: Sarah J. | 


ing, State Normal School, Providence, R. L., and | hotel. 
Mrs. J. K Barney, Prison Evangelist and Supt. | 


PIONEER WORK | 
In Opening the Medical 


Protession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








time we made 


LAst year a&CHRISTMA 
thousands of LADIES and CHILDREN 
happy on those beautiful Art Blotters—5 for 10¢ 
or 12 for 20c., by mail, postpaid. Doggie Blotter 


same price. If you want us this year don’t wait 
until we get too busy toreach you on cime. Ad- 
dress our master quick, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


_ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Ausce Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Awrnony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drils 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen 
ian boy of 17, speaking some English, quiet and 
industrious, wants to work nights and mornings 
for his board and go to school, Has worked in 
Address A.R., care Hayrenik, 27 Beach 
St., Boston. 

Armenian of 22, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board nights and mornings and go 
to school. Address Sarkis Hovannesian, Box 6, 


|} E. Cmbridge, Mass. 


























E are opening new things 

in Gloves, Ostrich and 

Marabout Boas and Muffs, Veil!- 
ings and Belts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Flowers and leaf of vine and tree, 
Grass of meadow, weed of mire,— 

Summer gathered them to be 
Faggots for the Autumn’s fire. 


Smokelike haze on vale and hill 
Flames of gold and crimson bright 
Into life now leap and fill 
Field and forest with their light. 


All the glory of the year 
Kindled into beauty so; 
Soon the winter will be here, 
Soon the curfew,—then the snow. 


So these lovely leaves I lay 
In my book, all gold and red, 
Embers for a winter’s day 
When the Autumn’s fire is dead. 
—American Illustrated Magazine 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FrRANcIsco, Oct, 29, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Date and place were both happily chosen 
for the annual meeting of the California 
W.S. A., as the weather on Oct. 20 and 
21 was golden, favoring a full attendance, 
and the handsome, freshly renovated hall 
and parlors of Wheeler’s Auditorium, San 
Francisco, are ideally quiet and comforta- 
ble. though centrally located. 

Masses of Wood wardia ferns and huckle- 
berry, brightened with big yellow chrys- 
anthemums, and the four-starred suffrage 
flag, decorated the platform, opposite 
which were the literature tables, richly 
supplied by the generous editors of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Woman's Tribune, 
and Progress, by contributions from the 
Peace and Humane Societies of Boston, 
and the judicious purchases by the State 
Executive Board of the latest leaflets and 
copies of ‘Mr. Lex.’’ Except the last, all 
were for free distribution. The tables 
were prepared by Mrs. Alice L. Park, and 
were in charge of Mrs. Bessie Blodgett of 
Holyoke, Mass,, whose veteran wisdom 
added much to the value of the wares she 
dispensed. 

The morning of Friday was occupied 
with reports of State Officers, County So- 
cieties and Jocal clubs, which were full of 
interest and encouragement. Santa Clara 
County is the leader in numbers, enthusi- 
asm and regular press work, The success 
of its all-day Suffrage Kally im Wildwooa 
Park, Saratoga, on Oct. 7 has .given an 
impetus to the steady, systematic effort 
of the last decade which is felt all along 
the line. 

The afternoon program’s varied themes 
were well given and received. Mrs, Mary 
W. Swift brought greetings from the Na- 
tional Council of Women, of which she is 
President. She was followed by Mrs. Ag- 
nes Moody, President of the San Francisco 
Local Council, who outlined the great 
work done by its Committee on Munici- 
pal Centers, during the past two years. 

Mrs. Sperry’s address was essentially 
the same as our California report printed 
in the JouRNAL of Sept. 16. Mrs. Ellen 
C. Sargent’s ‘‘Reminiscences’’ proved to 
bea philosophic consideration of woman’s 
present statue, and a brave outlook to- 
wards its future. She said: . 

I have realized the truth of John Ad- 
ams’s declaration, ‘‘Whenever any people 
are governed and have no right of repre- 
sentation at the place where taxes are laid, 
then they are not citizens, but tributary 
slaves.’’ It seems to me that ‘tributary 
slaves’ describes the situation of the wom- 
en of San Francisco, since they have no 
choice in a matter that involves the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars, as in the 
bond issue that was voted two years ago. 
No one would pay taxes more willingly 
than I, if I had a voice in saying what shall 
be done with the money. 

Some men and many wornen under- 
value the ballot,do not perceive its po- 
tentiality as the right preservative of all 
other rights. Suppose there were a law 
that the life-preservers provided on our 
ferry boats should be used only by men, 
the presumption being that men, the pro- 
tectors of women, would save women even 
at the risk of their own lives should any 
calamity overtake the boat. ‘This pleas- 
ing sentiment is good enough for fair 
weather, but if danger came and it was 
impossible for the strongest man to do 
more than save himself, the wisdom of 
allowing life-preservers to all, regardless 
of sex, would be manifest. 

Mrs. Sargent read her paper with won- 
derful spirit, and when she laid aside the 
manuscript and recited with intense force 
and feeling Longfellow’s ‘‘New occasions 
teach new duties,’ the audience ap- 
plauded long and rapturously. 

The evening opened with Mrs, Hoag’s 
capital reading, ‘“‘Widder Doodle,’’ which 
is a two-edged blade of sarcasm and ridi- 
cule cutting keenly into vanity, selfish- 
ness and prejudice. Then Mrs. Annie 
K. Bidwell, who has lately given 1,900 
acres of her vast estate to the town of 
Chico for a park and playground, spoke 
hopefully of ‘*The Outlook in Oregon.”’ 
Rev. C. C. Smoot made an address, ‘*Wo- 
man’s Share,”’ and Rev. Eliza Tupper 
Wilkes closed with an earnest plea for a 
true democracy. 

Delightful music enlivened the exer- 








cises Saturday afternoon. Mrs. Bertha 
Rice recited an original poem. Mrs. Fran- 
ces A. Williamson, President of the Ala- 
meda County Suffrage Society, had an 
excellent paper, “Opportunities in City 
Improvement Clubs,” showing how the 
working together of men and women in 
those clubs illustrates the enlarged help- 
fulness for the common good thus attain- 
able. Miss Bird M. Wilson is a graduate 
from the Law School of the University of 
California, and, being an assistant in Judge 
Coffey’s office, is thoroughly conversant 
with the city’s charter, upon a knowledge 
of which she based ‘“‘The Obligations of 
the Ballot,” a plain, practical talk. 

Mr. Albert M. Johnson is a lawyer also, 
and built a strong and logical affirmative 
to his question-topic, ‘‘Would the Ballot 
Help Women to promote the Different 
Interests of the Municipality?”” He made 
a ringing, impassioned arraignment of the 
stupid governmental injustice that leaves 
unenfranchised half its citizens. It was 
a notable speech, summing up and clinch- 
ing all the arguments for political equal- 
ity that had been presented in the two 
rich days. 

Resolutions were offered advocating in- 
creased school appropriations, the elimi- 
nation of the evil of child labor, the strict 
observation of humane education in the 
schools, the socialization of the schools, 
and efforts looking toward universal peace, 
besides resolutions of sympathy for mem- 
bers in bereavement. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Mary S. Sperry of San Francisco, 
president; Mrs. H. D. Chapman, of Ala- 
meda, first vice-president; Mrs. N. H. 
Blinn of San Francisco, second vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. E., T. Wilkes of Los An- 
geles, third vice-president; Mrs. A. L. 
Park, of San Franciso, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. J. Scoville of San Francisco, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. A. I, Cor- 
bett of Palo Alto, treasurer; Mrs. Mary 
McHenry Keith of Berkeley, Dr. Alida C, 
Avery of San Francisco, auditors. 

AG he 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


he New Hampshire W. S. a. held its 
annual meeting at Claremont, Oct. 30 and 
81, in the Congregational church, with a 
good attendanca, 

The president, Mrs, Mary N. Chase, 
presided. Addresses of welcome were 
given by Hon. Hosea W. Parker of Clare- 
mont, former Congressman and a life-long 
advocate of the movement, and by Miss 
Clara L. Hunton, president of the Clare- 
mont Equal Suffrage Clnb. Mrs. Mary E. 
Quimby Philbrick of Epsom, secretary of 
the State Association, responded. The 
principal evening speakers were Rev. C. 
H. Pennoyer of Springfield, Vt., Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw of the National and Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood of Portsmouth, president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

On Tuesday morning officers were elect- 
ed as follows: 

President, Miss Mary N. Chase, An- 
dover; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Portsmouth: Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill, Con- 
cord; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary 
E. Quimby Philbrick, Epsom; treasurer, 
Mr. Frank Cressy, Concord; auditors, 
Miss C. R. Wendell, Dover, Mr. Sherman 
E. Burroughs, Manchester; member of 
National Executive Committee, Mrs. Eliza 
Nelson Biair, Manchester. 

Reports from the various clubs were 
presented, and $126 was raised to help the 
Oregon campaign. 

Dr. J. Elizabeth Hoyt of Concord made 
a dignified and thougbéeful address, on 
the importance of rousing the laity to a 
knowledge of the prevalence of a certain 
class of contagious diseases, not at present 
reported to the health authorities. Dr. 
Hoyt presented to the meeting for gratu- 
itous distribution a hundred copies of a 
pamphlet entitled “The Great Black 
Plague,”’ reprinted from Charities of June 
24, 1905. 

Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Meehan of Con- 
cord read the report of the legislative 
work, written by Mrs. Mary Quimby Phil- 
brick. Mr. Metcalf of Concord, chairman 
of the committee, presented the resolu- 
tions, which were adopted. Mr. Metcalf 
then recited the history of the municipal 
suffrage bill in the last Legislature. The 
judiciary committee reported on it favor 
ably, seven to two; but it was smothered 
in committee by Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 
of Derry, who, by a parliamentary trick, 
prevented it from being brought before 
the house. Mr. Metcalf spoke of the 
many varied and honorable positions 
which women were filling, and compli- 
mented the woman dentist and the wom- 
en doctors of Concord. 

A spicy Question Box was then con 
ducted by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Rev. 
Henry G. Ives, Unitarian minister at An- 
dover, made a scholarly address on the 
Probable Effect of Woman’s Entrance into 
Public Life. As be has two sisters who 
are physicians, he spoke with knowledge 
of professioval women. 

Tuesday evening the church was packed 
with a fine audience to hear Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. The Concord Patriot says: 
This gifted woman never spoke to bet- 





ter advantage.... The convention at 
men yy @ success in every way, 
and the delegates greatly enjoyed the 
hospitality of this beautiful x 


Miss Mary N. Chase writes in a private 
letter: ‘‘We had a fine convention. Larg- 
est delegation and largest collections we 
ever had. Miss Shaw was magnificent.” 


China andGlass 


Matchings 
For 
Thanksgiving 


Intending purchasers of Din- 
ner Sets or matchings to old 
sets will find in our Dinner Set 
and Stock Pattern Departments 
an extensive exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary 
up through the middle values to 
the costly family services from 
the Worcester Royal, Mintons, 
Ridgways, Canton China, etc. 
In sets or parts of sets as re- 
quired. Best products of for- 
eign and American makers. 

Decorated Dinner Sets from 
$7.25, $15, $25, $75, and so on 
up to the costly services, 

In the Glass Department (2d 
floor) is an extensive display of 
all grades o Table Glassware 
from the ordinary up. Seekers 
for Wedding Gifts will find an 
extensive stock to choose from 
all values. 

New subjects of Wedgwood 
old blue Historical Plates and 
Pitchers. 

By steamship “Acilia” from 
Hamburg we are landing 113 
packages, and by the “Saxonia” 
and the “Devonian” 52 pack- 
ages from Liverpool, and the 
“Manitou” 38 from Antwerp 
enabling us to offer attractive 
exhibits in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requi- 
sites in sets or parts of sets as 
required, 

One price marked in plain 
figures, and we are not under- 
sold if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


120 Franklin, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked ‘‘Federal Street’’ 
may be taken from either railroad station. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 

















As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in @ boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, a spray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamaret Tartorm Urronm and Exizaseru J. Hauser. 





Thirty-eighth Annual Convention N. A. W. 8. A., Feb. 7 to 13 inclusive, Lyric 
Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Minneapolis, Nov. 14 and 15. 

Illinois E. 8. A., Nov. 18, at Chicago. 

Washington E, S. A., Labor Temple, Seattle, Nov. 22. 








Dr. Cora Smith Eaton expects soon to locate in Seattle, Wash. She writes: “y 
have had the mountain fever ever since I climbed Mt. Hood, and I am planning to 
ae my residence to Seattle, where I shall have both mountains and seashore all 
the time.”’ 





The Clackamas County (Oregon) Pomona Grange recently adopted the following 
resolution: 


Whereas it is a fundamental principle of the Patrons of Husbandry that the 
rights of all members are equal, irrespective of sex; therefore be it 
_ Resolved, That we, the members of the Clackamas County Pomona Grange, be- 
lieve in the extension of this principle to affairs of government, and favor the adop- 
tion of the praposed amendment to the Constitution of Oregon granting suffrage to 
women on equal terms with men. 





We are in receipt of a copy of the ‘Eleventh Annual Announcement” of the Chi- 
cago Political Equality League. This handsome year-book contains, besides the pro- 
gram, the constitution, and names of members of the club, the names and addresses 
of the officers of the National Association and the Plan of Work adopted by the 
National at Portland. 





It is interesting to note that many of the women, principally the chief movers, in 
the various women’s organizations which are helping the good fight for reform in 
New York City, are our own suffrage women. In every newspaper account of the 
activities of these various societies, we find prominently mentioned the names of 
several of our most zealous adherents. 





From several sources we learn that the West Virginia Convention was a success, 
All our correspondents agree that Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, who was the speaker the 
first evening, made a splendid address and delighted his audience. The stage was 
decorated with yellow bunting and flowers, and pictures of Miss Anthony, Mrs, 
Stone and Mrs. Stanton were used. Officers were elected as follows: Honorary 
president, Mrs. Fannie K. Wheat, Wheeling; president, Mrs. Anne Manly Southern, 
Fairmont; vice-president, Mrs. M. Anna Hall, Wheeling; recording secretary, Mrs, 
Nora Dolbear Fulton, Moundsville; corresponding secretary, Dr. L. Johnson Durrett, 
Fairmont; treasurer, Dr. Harriet B. Jones, Wheeling; auditors, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Kinney and Miss Virginia Hall; member National Executive Committee, Mrs. Annie 
Caldwell Boyd, Wheeling. Mrs. M. Anna Hall and Mrs. Whitman, of Clarksburg, 
were elected delegates to the National Convention, 





Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson, of California, writes: *‘The Portland Convention 
was glorious, and proved a great inspiration to us of the Pacific Coast. California 
has gotten a new impetus from that source, which is telling even in the most remote 
quarters on our work, and I feel confident that we shall press on to an early victory.’ 
We can well believe that what Mrs. Watson says is exactly true, for Headquarters has 
had more correspondence from friends in California, more calls for literature, more 
letters from men expressing sympathy with our movement, than from any one other 
State, since the National meeting. Mrs, Watson also gives us an interesting item 
about the rally at Wildwood Park, held by the Santa Clara County Society. She says 
a basket picnic, good music, stirring addresses by leading men and women, were fea- 
tures of the day’s program. Congressman E, A. Hayes, and Prof. Duniway, a son of 
Abigail Scott Duniway, were among the speakers. The State president, Mrs. Sperry, 
was also there. Miss Antoinette Knowles, whom so many of us remember meeting at 
Portland, helped with the program, and Mrs. Caroline M. Severance handled a Ques- 
tion Box with great ability. Lucretia Watson Taylor was tendered a unanimous vote 
of thanks for her efforts to make the occasion a success, and Mrs. Orvis, of San José, 
was much praised for her efforts for everybody’s comfort and safe conduct on the In. 
terurban. 





Our first letter from California since the State Convention there comes from Alice 
L. Park. Mrs. Park says the meeting was a splendid one. There were three tabies 
for literature, one devoted to suffrage, one to peace, one to humane endeavor. Mrs. 
Park says: ‘‘We shall miss Miss Schlngheyde on the board of officers. Her work for 
five years has been done so faithfully that we owe her an uncommon debt.”’ 





Dr. Alida C, Avery writes of the convention: ‘It was progressive and harmoni- 
ous. An Oregon fund was started, organization work was planned for, a good board 
elected—an auspicious beginning.”” Dr. Avery also tells us that hereafter the monthly 
meetings of the Susan B. Anthony Club will be held in a handsome parlor of the 
Sequoia Hotel, where the reception was tendered to Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw last 
summer, 





Dr. Frances Woods writes of the convention of the Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory Association: ‘‘The convention is over, and it was a splendid one. For enthus- 
iasm and a spirit of determination, I have never seen its equal. The corresponding 
secretary will write you sending the names of the officers.’’ It will be remembered 
that at the Portland Convention Dr. Woods and Miss Hauser jointly pledged $50 to 
make Miss Laura A. Gregg a life member of the National Association. Dr. Woods 
reports that the Territorial Association at once voted to pay half of this pledge, being 
glad to show its appreciation for Miss Gregg in this way, and at the same time to 
make a donation to the National. The Chickasha Club also pledged $25 for Oregon. 
Dr. Woods is enthusiastic in her praises of Mrs. Biggers, the able president, and of the 
other officers of the Territorial Association. 





A friend who attended the New York State Convention sends us this interest- 
ing item: ‘Among the little newsboys who came to the church to sell papers during 
the convention was one little Jewish fellow. In the afternoon he asked for Miss An- 
thony. He said he had heard about her, and wanted very much to see her. They 
looked around to find her, but she had gone, and the little lad was very much disap- 
pointed. But he saw by the program that she was to be there in the evening, and 
before the meeting began he was there, with a beautiful bunch of carnations which 
he had bought to give to Miss Anthony. When he came in, his face was fairly radi- 
ant. He stayed throughout the meeting, and was almost heartbroken when Miss An- 
thony did not appear at all, Fortunately, Miss Lucy Anthony found him, and prom- 
ised to see that Miss Anthony got the flowers, and invited him up to Miss Antbony’s 
home to have a little visit with her all by himself, and so he was made happy again. 
He went up and shook hands with Miss Shaw after the meeting, and told her that he 
thought women ought to vote; that a boy living near him had written an essay in 
which he had said that women ought to have their rights, and he thought so too.” 
Surely this incident must impress upon us anew the value of work among the little 
folks, and ought to encourage us to pay more attention to the prize-essay contests. 
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